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TODAY’S MARINA AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


By Joseph E. Choate 
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Today's Modern Marina offers complete facilities for the cruiser-owner’s home afloat. 
Accommodating approximately 400 craft of varying size, 


yacht basin is Bahia-Mar, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Bahia-Mar includes a shopping center, taxi service and ample parking space. 


Typical of the ideal 


Sponsored by the city of Fort 


Lauderdale, Bahia-Mar serve an ideal example of marina construction. 


Editor’s Note 


In our country’s early history the presence of navigable 
water was perhaps the overwhelming reason for the loca- 
tion of most of our great cities of today. It was certainly 
the primary element in the economy and the transportation 
development of the new nation. 

For many years, however, this community asset has been 
allowed to deteriorate. The dismal evidence is available 
in many of our waterfront cities—rotting piers, obsolete 
buildings, and polluted unsightly backwater. 

There is; however, a relatively new and largely undevel- 
oped economic potential lying dormant in these same 
waterfront areas, namely the marina or pleasure boat har- 
bor and anchorage. With the cleaning up of pollution from 
our waterways, this type of use, both as a private and 
public venture, appears to hold great community possibili- 
ties, both from a recreation and an economic standpoint. 
Accordingly, Urban Land has asked one of the country’s 
foremost exponents of marina development to discuss this 
timely subject in the following pages. 


Joseph E. Choate, secretary of the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, writes from a wide 
background of experience in the field of recreational boat- 
ing. He is manager of the National Motor Boat Show, held 
annually in Grand Central Palace, New York. 

During the war, Mr. Choate was skipper of the “Zaida,” 
a sailing vessel assigned to the Coast Guard’s anti-sub- 
marine patrol. He is a frequent contributor to boating 
magazines on such diverse topics as the development of the 
recreational boating industry, boat-financing, and the 
growth of private and municipal marinas. 

In presenting this article, the Institute has in mind that 
it should be of real interest not only to developers of resi- 
dential and commercial properties but also to planning 
commissions and planning technicians. From the stand- 
point of number of boats in use as compared with the pri- 
vate plane, the development of marinas would appear to 
be a more fertile field than the development of air parks. 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 











Plan-itorial .. . 


U. L. I. Trustees’ Meeting 


The May meeting of the Urban Land Institute Trustees was held in Chicago 
on May 10 with the following Trustees in attendance: Richard J. Seltzer, Pres- 
ident; L. D. McKendry, Treasurer; William H. Ballard; Ernest J. Bohn; Cyril 
DeMara; L. F. Eppich; Newton C. Farr; Van Holt Garrett; Robert P. Gerholz; 
Charles E. Joern; Philip W. Kniskern; Henry S. Miller; Walter S. Schmidt; A. J. 
Stewart; John C. Taylor; and Howard J. Tobin. 

Matters of major importance discussed were the formation of the Industrial 
Council and the establishment of the J. C. Nichols Foundation. 

John C. Taylor, Kansas City, Chairman of the Board of the J. C. Nichols 
Company, was elected to the Board of Trustees. 

A report of the very successful panel meeting of the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council recently held in Dallas was given, and the invitation from the Miami 
Board of Realtors to hold a similar panel meeting in Miami, Florida, next Novem- 
ber was accepted. 


Formation of the Industrial Development Council 


For several years the Institute has been considering the formation of a Coun- 
cil to conduct research on problems affecting the location of industrial plants. 
This would complement the work of the Community Builders’ Council and the 
Central Business District Council which have been functioning so successfully for 
several years. 

The formation of this new Council was made possible through the collabora- 
tion of the Society of Industrial Realtors. In addition to funds provided by SIR 
and ULI, a grant for this purpose has been made by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards which is particularly interested in the effect of industry on 
the residential and commercial market. 

Membership in the new Council will be divided among members of the Urban 
Land Institute, the Society of Industrial Realtors, and top industrial executives 
representing a cross-section of American industry and transportation. 

Chairman of the Industrial Council will be Walter S. Schmidt of Cincinnati, 
past president of ULI and SIR, and also of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Mr. Schmidt has been active for many years in city planning and indus- 
trial location matters. 


J.C. Nichols Foundation 


On May 10, by resolution of the Trustees of the Urban Land Institute, the 
J. C. Nichols Foundation was officially established. As previously announced, 
the Foundation is to provide a living memorial to a great citizen and student of 
problems affecting the physical development of our urban areas. 

In establishing the Foundation, the Trustees stated that: 


“There shall be created under proper resolution passed by the Board of 
Trustees a J. C. Nichols Foundation under the Urban Land Institute so far as 
formal administration is concerned. The President of the Urban Land Institute 
shall appoint a committee to administer investment of such funds as are received. 
Such committee is not to be limited necessarily to members of the Institute, but 
to be composed of persons interested in the various fields of activities which en- 
gaged Mr. Nichols’ attention. 

“There shall be, as a first action of this committee, an award presented to 
the individual or group which has made during the prior year a significant con- 
tribution to the amenities of urban living. Such award will not be exclusive of 
others which might be made in the future in the wide range of fields which 
engaged Mr. Nichols’ attention. As funds are received by such Foundation, it is 
understood that their use may be earmarked for specific activities set forth by 
the donors, provided the Trustees are willing to accept the conditions imposed. 
It is understood that the principal of any funds received may be expended as set 
forth above unless a restriction is made by such donor that only the proceeds 
thereof may be used.” 


Persons or organizations who wish to support the work of the Nichols Foun- 
dation are invited to send their contrfbutions to the J. C. Nichols Foundation, in 
care of the Urban Land Institute. If further information is desired, the ULI will 
be glad to furnish it. S.H.M. 
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1950 REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

South Dakota is the most recent state 
to enact redevelopment legislation. The 
law was approved February 16, 1950, 
and authorizes municipal agencies with 
public housing as well as redevelop- 
ment functions. 

The law authorizes appointment by 
the mayor, with approval of the gov- 
erning body, of five commissioners who 
may transact business only after a res- 
olution of the City Council, following 
a public hearing, has been adopted rel- 
ative to the presence of slums, blight, 
and shortage of acceptable dwelling 
accommodations. All public housing 
projects are subject to municipal plan- 
ning, zoning, building, and _ sanitary 
codes. Payments to the city in lieu of 
taxes are required. The commission 
has authority to issue bonds. Public 
housing projects are subject to approval 
of the voters before they can be initi- 
ated. Contracts for any federal funds 
are subject to the approval of the City 
Council. Rentals for public housing 
must be set to cover only costs of re- 
tiring principal, interest, maintenance 
and operation, administrative, and pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes. Families living 
in public projects are required to move 
at the end of four years with provisions 
for an extension of one year. Pro- 
visions are also made in the law for 
rehabilitation programs. Purpose of 
the act is stated to be the lease or sale 
of land in redeveloped areas (except 
such land as is retained for public hous- 
ing) for any of a variety of purposes, 
including private housing, commercial 
development, and other purposes. 
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Today’s Marina and 
Community Planning 
By Joseph E. Choate 


Within the past five years an increas- 
ing number of communities throughout 
the country have witnessed the con- 
struction of local marinas, or yacht 
basins designed to offer the boat-owner 
a safe, permanent haven in which to 
house and completely service his craft. 
The growth of marinas, though lagging 
behind, closely parallels the growth of 
recreational boating. And the growth 
of recreational boating has been noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. 

During 1950, Americans will spend 
approximately $600,000,000 on the oper- 
ation and maintenance of boats used 
for recreational purposes. This is a 
staggering figure, reflected in the Coast 
Guard report that there are now 449,423 
numbered inboard craft operating on 
federally-supervised waterways. In ad- 
dition the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers estimates 
320,000 unnumbered inboard runabouts 
and cruisers are in use on non-federal 
waterways. At that, the Coast Guard 
figure does not include outboard craft 
of less than 16 feet in overall length, 
and sailboats. At present, there are an 
estimated 2,474,000 outboard motors in 
use. As for sailboats, there is no way 
of estimating the total number in use 
on rivers, lakes and long coastal water- 
ways. 

Never before have so many people 
taken to boating as a leisure-time ac- 
tivity. And never before have so many 
towns, cities and private interests 
planned the construction of marinas to 
accommodate the country’s ever-grow- 
ing fleet of recreational craft. 

There is no doubt that the typical, 
well-planned marina is a desirable as- 
set to the community in which it is 
built. In many cities, em- 
barked on a program of waterfront im- 
provement, have constructed marinas 
on reclaimed shore-front property, 
thereby boosting the assessed valuation 
of the adjacent land. These facilities 
for local boat-owners insure a perma- 
nent form of municipal revenue through 
the rental of slips, moorings, and non- 
floating services. 

In many cases, boat-owners, or those 
persons having a keen interest in boat- 
ing activities, have had to point out to 
their fellow citizens the benefits a town 
or city will derive by providing dock- 
ing facilities for visiting yachtsmen. 
Such was the case recently when Wil- 
liam J. Cote, commodore of the Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Yacht Club, described the 
situation arising through lack of moor- 


inetanrac 
instances, 


Haven for hundreds of skippers cruising the California coast is this private marina, 


operated by Fellows and Stewart, at Terminal Island, Calif. 


The marina is typical 


of such projects throughout the country, offering safe, protected dock space within 
easy reach of community shopping centers. 


ings and dock space at Burlington, 
which is located on Lake Champlain. 

“IT have stood on the lakefront sum- 
mer weekends,” said Cote, “and watched 
boat after boat—from five to ten a day 
—nose in for a look, then depart. Some 
of them cruisers, 40 to 75 or 80 feet 
long. On occasion, when several boats 
were travelling together, one would 
come in, apparently to look the 
facilities. Then her skipper would come 
about and go out again, and they'd all 
sail away.” 

At one time, Burlington did provide 
facilities for visiting yachtsmen, but 


over 


they have long since been outmoded. 
Milo C. Reynolds, secretary of the Bur- 


lington Yacht Club, corroborated the 
statement made by Mr. Cote. 

“In the old days, 150 to 200 and more 
visiting boats would come here in a 
season, attracted by the facilities of- 
fered by the club. Their owners and 
guests would spend large sums with 
local merchants. For example, a boat 
would stock up with $100 to $150 worth 
of groceries and other provisions. 
They'd tie up here, many of them for 
an extended period, get their mail at 
the club house, patronize Burlington 
stores, hotels, restaurants, and amuse- 
ment attractions. They came from 
Albany, Long Island, New York City, 
New Jersey and other distant points.” 

Many cities have already solved the 


problem of providing a safe haven for 
recreational craft through the 
struction of marinas. 

One of the most extensive northeast- 
ern marinas now in operation is the 
municipal project at Atlantic High- 
lands, New Jersey. The marina, lo- 
cated in Sandy Hook Bay, has proved 
a boon to boat-owners along the New 
Jersey and metropolitan New York 
coasts. Built upon waterfront property 
which the City of Atlantic Highlands 
is now landscaping as a park site, the 
new basin has six piers, each 400 feet 
long, providing berths for 260 craft. 
An outer breakwater 4,000 feet long, 
built of quarried traprock, affords full 
protection for the marina’s 190-acre 
anchorage. A municipal parking lot at 
the marina site can handle 300 cars. 

Marinas, both private and municipal, 
keynote the extent of boating activity 
throughout Florida. In December, 1949, 
the city of Fort Lauderdale opened a 
$2,500,000 marina, constructed on a 27- 
acre tract of land with 2,400 feet of 
ocean and lagoon frontage. The 
rina, called Bahia-Mar, accommodates 
400 craft of varying sizes, includes a 
28-store shopping center, a cabana club 
and a parking area for 650 automobiles. 

North of Fort Lauderdale, the city of 
Daytona Beach recently completed a 
$380,000 marina, built into an L-shaped 
key with fill dredged from the bottom 


con- 


ma- 
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of the Halifax river. The project con- 
tains three modern finger piers, and 
provides water, fuel and electricity for 
200 craft. 

While the newly-constructed Bahia- 
Mar represents the ultimate in marina 
design and derives considerable income 
from transient skippers, many cities 
and private interests have built less 
expensive projects adapted to local 
conditions. 

Charles A. Chaney, formerly of the 
U. S. Engineer’s office, who is consid- 
ered the country’s foremost authority 
on the construction of marinas, empha- 
sizes the importance of selecting the 
proper site for the construction of a 
marina. The modern marina should 
provide transportation from the water- 
front to the city’s shopping district. If 
possible, a marina should be far re- 
moved fram commercial fishing plants. 
factory or industrial areas, all of which 
detract from the boat-owner’s idea of 
a restful port of call. 

In designing municipal marinas, Mr. 
Chaney advocates that community 
leaders prepare an overall development 
plan of the harbor on which they ex- 
pect to build. Careful consideration, 
he points out, will later prove of bene- 
fit should local authorities seek federal 
aid in improving or enlarging their 
harbor, or when an increase in boating 
demand docking and 
mooring facilities. 

A detailed report on all phases of 
marina construction is set forth in two 
editions of the book, ‘“Marinas—Rec- 
ommendations for Design, Construction 
and Maintenance,’ written by Mr. 
Chaney and published by the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
These volumes have found 
towns 


will increased 


facturers. 
widespread use among 
and private interests embarked on pro- 


cities, 


marinn rAnctrietion » 6S 
marina construction. As a 


giaiiis of 
service to interested parties planning 


marina projects, the books are avail- 


able without cost from the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. The Association also provides, 
upon request, the minutes of several 
National Marina Forums, which are 
held annually in conjunction with the 
National Motor Boat Show. 

An indication of boating income der- 
ived from the rental of slips can be 
found in the results of a survey made 
by the Association of 64 marinas, pri- 
vate and municipal, along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. The average rental 
rates on a daily, monthly and seasonal 
basis were as follows: 
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Seasonal 
Rate 


Length 
of Boat 


Monthly 
Rate 


Day 
Rate 


20 feet $335 
26 feet 84 
34 feet § 
42 feet i. 
50 feet 


$15.06 
17.02 
19.52 
22.35 
25.21 


$ 72.92 
85.00 
100.88 
119.12 
136.46 


While slip rentals provide a constant 
source of revenue, most marinas aug- 
ment their income through the sale of 
fuel, marine accessories, provisions and 
other services. 

In addition, there is another—or in- 
direct—form of income. This is the 
type alluded to by Mr. Reynolds in his 
statement that the merchants of Bur- 
lington, Vt., would greatly benefit by 
increased boating facilities in that city. 
Statistics compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers show that a vacationing yacht 
party and crew spend approximately 
$1,100 a month locally while their craft 
is berthed at a marina. 

With thousands of newcomers being 
introduced to recreational boating each 
year, there is little doubt that the num- 
ber of marinas will continue to in- 
crease. Their size and their facilities 
will vary. They will range from small 
units, designed for only a few craft, to 
large-scale projects. 

Whether private or municipal, the 
modern marina is a decided contribu- 
tion to community planning. With the 
construction of local marinas, many 
cities have reclaimed waterfront prop- 
erty for recreational use. Landscaped 
parks, bathing beaches and_ picnic 
grounds now exist where formerly the 
land was dedicated to scrap heaps and 
junk piles. Today, largely because of 
marinas, hundreds of river, lake and 
ocean communities have discovered an 
entirely new concept of waterfront im- 
provement. 

The National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers has recently 
compiled a list of about 200 public and 
private marinas along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts which offer ample mooring 
and berthing facilities for the cruising 
boat owner. Copies of this list may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Victor Oris- 
tano, H. A. Bruno and Associates, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 


Those who have not done so should 
read “Where the Menace to Freedom 
Lies” by Bruce W. Knight, professor of 
Economics of Dartmouth College. This 
article appeared in the December issue 
of the “Dartmouth Alumni Magazine” 
with a condensation in the April ‘‘Read- 
ers Digest.” 


In Print 


Percentage Leases. March 1950. Na- 
tional Institute of Real Estate Brokers, 
Chicago, Illinois. $10.00 ($5.00 to ULI 
members by special arrangement). 

The 1950 edition of this valuable ref- 
erence contains a much more detailed 
tabulation on both the type of business 
and the characteristics of the property 
than has been attempted heretofore. 
Approximately 100 types of businesses 
are listed for which the percentage 
lease currently in force in one or more 
establishments is given. In addition, 
each establishment has listed the esti- 
mated annual sales volume, location 
(downtown or outlying, primary, sec- 
ondary, etc.), gross area, sales area and 
street frontage, annual minimum guar- 
anteed rent, length of lease, alterations 
paid by whom, and amount of off-street 
parking. 

The volume also includes articles on 
automobile parking in retail districts 
and on store locations and percentage 
leases. This year’s issue is a must for 
shopping center planners, developers, 
and operators. 

The Brokers’ Institute has made it 
possible for ULI members to obtain 
copies at half price. In order to take 
advantage of this courtesy, members 
should mail their order and check for 
$5.00, payable to the National Institute 
of Real Estate Brokers, to the Urban 
Land Institute. 


Economic Base Study. Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission, Market and 
Juniper Streets, Philadelphia. 


Second of a series of reports on fac- 
tors affecting planning in the Philadel- 
phia region covering industrial and 
commercial trends and employment, 
family income and cost of living, and 
the economic stability of the Philadel- 
phia area. Economic studies such as 
this are basic to the formulation of any 
sound and realistic pianning program. 
This report will form a valuable ref- 
erence for any city now undertaking or 
contemplating a similar study. 


White Plains Parking Authority, Mu- 
nicipal Building, White Plains, New 
York. 


This is a success story of a small New 
York city of 50,000 people. The report 
recounts the results of four years cre- 
ation and operation of off-street park- 
ing facilities entirely from parking 
meter revenue. Copy of the report can 
be obtained from the Authority, Mu- 
nicipal Building, White Plains, N. Y. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Redevel- 
opment Under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 








